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is a beautiful style and when rendered in furniture, as it de- 
serves to be, can vie with the best. 



In drawing-room furniture the prevailing fashion is un- 
doubtedly the French style. At its best it is fascinating, but at 
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its worst is appalling: The demand for furniture in the French 
style bids fair to continue for a while, and therefore the manu- 
facturer of middle olas3 cabinet and chair work must continue 
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Design for Newspaper Rack in Leather Work. 

to produce effective Rococo furniture in the matter indicated in 
our sketch. In separate pieces this style does not seem so outr'e ; 
for an occasional piece of furniture in the Louis Quinze style 



gives an air of refinement and eclecticism to the surroundings. 
The quaint and venturesome shapes of the Rococo mode are ec- 
centric and effective, and when handled in a sympathetic man- 
ner the style may be treated in a pleasing way. Upholstery 
goods are admirably adapted to it on account of the grace and 
general richness of the style. The introduction of the Rococo 
fashion offers our furniture makers an opportunity of reviving 
some of the really desirable old patterns of high-low couches 
which were once so popular. These familiar old sofas, despite 
their contorted shapes, had much to commend them, and nowa- 
days they may, perhaps, find fresh favor, if produced in more 
dainty forms and finished with delicate coverings. The one 
shown in the sketch is stylish and peculiarly inviting in form, 
combining the convenience of the sofa with the settee. The 
corner cabinet is arranged with a view to meeting the modern 
taste for vitrines, and the small table, although it is somewhat 
ordinary in appearance, is an agreeable departure from orthodox 
lines in the design of the cabriole leg. The arm chair and gir- 
ondole are treated in similar Louis Quinze lines and the wall is 
panelled in an appropriate manner. 




Design for Book Cover in Leather Work. 
SPANISH LEATHER WORK. 



LEA.THER work has been very generally taken up by ladies 
during the last few years. It is a pleasant pastime, for 
there are scarcely any difficulties to overcome in learning 
it, and many useful articles can be executed with but a slight 
amount of labor. So far, ladies have kept mostly to the simple 
embossed leather work, or the German cut and embossed, some- 
times tinted with ordinary colors or architect's inks. There are 
now signs that a revival of the old Spanish art of decorating 
leather is imminent. Just a few artists are trying their hands 
at it, and experiments are being made to obtain the same 
lacquers as those used in the old time. 

The best colored lacquers have hitherto been made abroad, 
but professionals are now manufacturing them here ; only, how- 
ever, for their own use and the use of their pupils, generally. 
Of course there is a good deal of the customary affectation of 
ecrecy which is always in the air when any new art work is 
sntroduced, or an old one revived. The lacquers may differ 
slightly, but good lacquers are good lacquers, all the world over. 
Leather embossing is easy to learn and quickly accomplished. 
Different kinds of leather are used, but calf is preferable to 
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others for our purpose. For designs, we cannot do better than 
adapted to suit panels of any size or shape. Splendid specimens 
of Spanish work are to be seen at the South Kensington 
Museum, London, and they are well worth studying, both as 
regards decorative effect and harmony of color. 

Having sketched out our design accurately on drawing 
paper, a tracing should be made on a sheet of tracing linen. It 
is well to keep all our tracings, as they will serve over and over 
again. To begin on, a blotter is as good as anything. Take a 
piece of leather and mark out on it the size of the blotter, this 
may be 9 in. square, or 9 in. by 12 in. This is to be marked 
out at one end of the piece of leather, but it is not to be cut, 
as the blotter may be made all in one piece. Then the reverse 
side is marked out, a narrow strip being left plain between this 
and the front side, which strip will form ' the back of the 
blotter. The decoration must not entirely fill the square, a 
good margin should be left, as this throws up the design. 
Allowance must also be made for the leather to turn over to 
the inside of the blotter, so that the edge may be hidden by 
the lining of silk which will be put in the last thing. 



pleted, turn over the leather, take the burnisher, and go over all 
the outlines firmly. Hold the tool rather in a slanting direction, 
letting the upper edge fall slightly inward ; if possible, do not 
pause while going over an outline till the end of it is reached. 
With practice, it is easy to make good curves without any 
hesitation. The reverse side of the blotter needs no decoration 
at all, but it can have a monogram in the centre, if preferred, 
and two border lines as a finish. 

Now comes the silvering process. For carrying this out 
successfully several inexpensive requisites must be obtained. 
To lay on the silver we must have a gilder's tip ; to cut it into 
convenient pieces, a gilder's knife and cushion ; to press it 
home, a gilder's dabber. The silver is sold in small books, hav- 
ing a certain number of leaves, according to the price. The 
whole of the design and background is to be silvered first. On 
small articles some workers lacquer only the design, leaving the 
background plain leather, but this is not so satisfactory as lac- 
quering the whole piece. To apply the silver, first coat the 
decorated square of leather entirely with gold oil size. Turn 
one silver leaf on to the cushion ; when it is necessary to cut 




Heraldic Designs in Leather Work, for Cigar and Cigarette Cases. 



Lay the leather on a clean sheet of paper on a wooden 
table or drawing board. Dip a sponge in water, and pass it 
go back to the old Spanish pieces. These may be copied, or 
quired, as the tool indents the leather. Lift the tracing off, and 
if the design is not quite clear and well-defined, go over it with 
the tool. Some pressure is needed to indent the leather, and 
the lines should be firm and decided. Practice will teach the 
right amount of pressure. Two steel tools are sufficient ; ex- 
cellent work can be done with these. 

Turn the leather next face downwards, and do the emboss- 
ing by pressing out the flowers, leaves, fruit, and other portions 
of the design with the tool. Commence the stroke lightly, in- 
crease the pressure, and then again lighten it before you finish. 
In this way you will get a well-moulded fruit or flower. Some 
parts of the design will be more highly embossed than others. 
Floral and fruit designs are, as a rule, in higher relief than set 
patterns and arabesque designs. When the embossing is com- 



the silver, this is done with the knife, whilst it lays on the 
over the back of the leather, to damp it slightly ; repeat this 
damping again later. Turn the leather now face upwards on 
the board, and place over it the tracing. We take it for grant- 
ed that the design has been drawn exactly the right size. A 
floral or fruit design is generally bounded by a line on all sides, 
and a second line is drawn beyond this, at the distance of half 
an inch or so, with margin to finish ; so, on a nine-inch blotter, 
the decoration will not be above seven inches square, at most. 
If a set pattern is chosen, the two border lines may not be 
necessary. 

The tracing being in position, hold it firmly with the left 
hand, or fasten it down at the four corners with pins run 
through the lines of the tracing. With the style go over all the 
lines ; some workers well used to leather work, use one of the 
steel tools for transferring the design. No transfer paper is re^ 
cushion. It must not be applied until the size is in the right 
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condition to receive it. This should be just u tacky " enough 
to make the silver adhere well. Lift up the silver leaf with the 
tip, and lay it on the leather ; continue this until the whole 
piece is covered, pressing it down with the flat-top dabber. 
The tips vary in size, and a suitable one must be chosen for the 
work in hand. Now burnish the silver carefully with a burn- 
isher until it is brilliant. 

On this silver ground the lacquers are applied with camel 
hair brushes. It must be quite dry and clean before the thin 
coats of lacquer are put on. If the leather is slightly warmed 
before and after the application of the lacquers, they adhere 
better and the heat also gives them hardness. In a very short 
time they are dry ; but the work, when completed, should be 
set aside for a few days, that they may harden thoroughly. 
There are three dozen of these colored varnishes to be had, in- 
cluding shades of yellow, gold, orange, purple ; many tints of 
green, such as bronze, emerald, and olive ; rose, pansy, Vandyke 
and sienna, and black. It is a mistake to use too many colors 
on a small piece of leather work. When the silver is not coated 
with a colored lacquer, a thin coating of colorless varnish must 
be given to preserve it. 

When once the art of embossing and lacquering leather has 
been acquired, no end of pretty and artistic things may be 
made. 



The appearance of Oriental shops is well known. A square 
cavity hollowed out of a wall two feet above the ground, that 
is a shop at Cairo. Strictly speaking, it is nothing more than 
a large rectangular niche opening on to the street, with no 
way out either at the back or the sides, in which, instead of a 
statue, is a merchant squatting amongst his wares, or a work- 
man at his task. These shops, instead of being scattered about 
in different streets, as in Europe, are all together at certain 
corners; and when these corners are roofed in, they become a 
bazar. For there is not at Cairo a special structure for pro- 
tecting these shops, as there is at Constantinople or at Tunis. 

All these shops make curious pictures. There behind a 
mass of pots and pans, dishes and plates of red and yellow 
copper — some black and rusty with age, others spick and span 
with newness, with here and there gleams of the red or straw- 
colored gold so dear to painters of still-life subjects — an Arab 
is busy at repousse-work, his hammering making a deafening 
noise which is heard afar off. Egyptian metal work is very 
fine, with a dignity all its own. and the common ewer in use 
amongst the poorest is of really extraordinary beauty of style. 

Further on we come to a collection of red, black or gray 
earthen- ware; cheap stoves, pipes, and vases, engraved with 
ornaments in intaglio, painted blue or red. This common 
Egyptian pottery, disdained, I know not why, by dealers in 
Oriental ware, is extremely interesting. Its shape is often 
grand, and the forms found in Egyptian tombs have been 
preserved. * 

Next, gleaming like a border of jonquils and poppies with 
its masses of red and yellow, is a shoe-shop, a regular flower 
bed for color. And in the midst of a confusion of Turkish 
slippers in scarlet of saffron leather crouches the cobbler stitch- 
ing away or drilling holes with his awl. 

The bazar, par excellence, is broken up in an extraordinary 
manner. Fancy an alley so short that it is barely two hundred 
paces long ; so twisted that you can only see a scrap of it at a 
time ; so narrow that the houses seem to be scowling at and 
ready to fall upon their opposite neighbors ; and beneath the 
dull-hued lean-to walls, in every nook and corner, are shops 
full of dazzling objects; many-colored Oriental stuffs, figured 
brocades, dainty Arab jewelry, gleaming daggers and sabres, 
ancient damascened helmets, silver wine bottles, spread out or 
piled up for sale. And amidst this confusion of stuffs, weapons, 
and jewels in glass cases, or of unfolded silks, is the merchant, 
squatting in the shadow and smoking in absolute indifference, 
his dreamy eyes gazing forth in a kind of ecstasy of melan- 
choly, whilst before him, in the transparent bowl of his nar- 
gileh, at each breath he draws, floats a regular flotilla of rose 
leaves, dancing, whirling round, and suffering shipwreck amongst 
the big bubbles on the surface. These shrewd old merchants 
really look like poets lost in the third heaven of blissful 
contemplation. 

Immediately after sunset the life and motion of Cairo cease, 
and it is a rare thing to meet a native returning home on a dark 
night with a white paper lantern in his hand, or to see an Arab 



cafe" still lit up, and with the candles hung up round the door, 
making a brightness in the deserted street. If we want some- 
thing to do for another hour, the only resource is to pay a 
visit to the almelhs. Leaving the French quarter, you turn into 
a gloomy passage amongst tottering houses, and find yourself 
opposite to a long straight street of a somewhat sinister aspect. 
The same solitude everywhere, not a ghost of a passenger ab- 
solute silence ; but above each door flickers the flame of a little 
watch-light floating in a vessel of oil, and casting a ray of 
light upon the mud houses opposite. 



A nkw material in imitation of fine veined marble is called 
Scagliola. It is composed of gypsum, combined with marble, 
oyster shells and alum, these being reduced to a powder, after 
which some light pigment is added, and the whole is made into 
a fine paste while in a damp state, and finally painted in imita- 
tion of fine veined marble. The material presents a translucent 
aspect. In attaching it to any surface a coating of lime and 
hair is put on. Much of the effect depends on the skill of the 
painter in blending the colors and in the exactitude with which 
•he represents the marble chosen for imitation. After the sub- 
stance has hardened the surface is rubbed with pumice stone, 
polished with tripoli and charcoal and cleansed with a wet 
sponge, by which process it takes on a durable lustre. 



ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Walla. Walla, Wash., Sept. 20, 1892. 
I wish to ask a few questions regarding the decoration of my house, just 
erected. The hall, parlor, library, and dining-rooms are finished in antique oak, 
with oak floor in dining room and hall. The hall is 14x14 feet, and faces north- 
west, the parlor is 15x15 and faces north, the library is 15x19 feet and faces east, 
having two large windows. The dining-room is 12x15 feet, having a large win- 
dow in the west. The hall is octagonal, with a winding staircase. How shall 
I f urnish the above apartments ? What kind of drapery shall I use on the win- 
dows, and what kind of decoration shall I use on the walls ? I don't want them 
very expensive, and yet I want them in some of the late designs. I shall send to 
New York for the wall-paper. 

Yours truly, 

" Inexperienced." 

Answer.— Your hall, facing the northeast, and having its woodwork in antique 
oak, should have the walls decorated in a relief paper of a Pompeian red tone ; 
or, what is still better, the walls may be covered with German printed canvas, 
known as Gobelin hangings, in tones of old red. Very beautiful designs in this 
material are worked out in Gothic traceries, and in the Venetian Renaissance 
style, which is very beautiful. The frieze of course will match the walls in sim- 
ilar tones of color, whatever the material employed may be. Lincrusta, Walton, 
Anaglypta, and Lignomur are popular materials for making your frieze. We 
take it for granted that the ceiling is paneled also in oak, and in that case the 
panels of the ceiling should be in a lighter shade of the red of the walls, as the 
prevailing color. For draperies we would advise antique velours, in a shade of 
Empire green, decorated with metal embroidery. The upholstery in your hall 
should be of the overstuffed variety, upholstered in Turkish rugs, and the floor 
covering should be a large Oriental rug, with several smaller sized skin rugs 
thrown over same. 

Your parlor, which faces north, and has the woodwork also in antique oak, 
would look very well if the walls were decorated with a rose and cream paper. 
Whatever paper you select will of course have its frieze to match, and the ceil- 
ing should have the prevailing tone in cream, with floral traceries in soft tones 
of rose, green, blue, yellow, etc. For draperies we would recommend rose and 
silver as a good harmony for the walls. For furniture, supposing you have sev- 
eral pieces, we would recommend your having three of them upholstered in the 
same material as the draperies, and three pieces upholstered with a brocade in 
tones of Nile and rose. Special, or corner chairs might have the woodwork in 
gold, upholstered in Beauvet blue. The carpet should have its prevailing colors 
in tones of soft fawn, with garlands of roses, flatly designed, strewn over them 

Your dining-room, which faces the west, and has its woodwork in antique 
oak, may have the walls in a rich tone of old blue, relieved with gold. Very beau- 
tiful papers can be obtained with these effects, having friezes to match. The 
ceiling should have its prevailing color a lighter tone of blue than that of the 
walls. We would recommend for your dining-room draperies hangings of ooze 
leather in soft tones of tan, embroidered with a border of Empire wreaths in 
tinsel embroidery. In fact, the entire decoration of the room may be in the Em- 
pire style, and therefore the wall-paper may be selected with a pattern in this 
style. The upholstery of the apartment should also be in ooze leather, the same 
as the draperies, with the backs of the chairs embroidered with Empire 
wreaths in old gold embroidery. The carpet should be an Oriental rug, exhibit- 
ing soft tones of blues, yellows, reds, etc. 

Your library facing the east, and having its woodwork in antique oak, may 
have the walls in a solid tone of deep Indian yellow, with blue traceries thereon, 
and the ceiling will have its prevailing color of a soft blue. Old blue velour will 
form admirable draperies, and the upholstery fabrics may repeat both the yellow 
of the walls and the blue of the draperies. A yellow and blue carpet will com- 
plete the decorations of the room. 
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